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MONGOLIA (MONGOL ULS) 

The Mongolian tribes were united for the first time in documentable history under Temiijin, who took the 
title Cinggis Qa’an in 1106. After fighting his way to leadership, Cinggis relied on numerous faithful retainers 
and on his four sons to continue raiding or conquering beyond the Mongol steppe. By the end of his reign in 
1117, the Central Asian empires of Western Liao (Qara Hitay), Hwarazm, and Western Xia had been 
conquered, and Mongol troops had raided as far as Russia. Cinggis divided his realm between his four sons, 
setting up Joci (who predeceased him in 1227) in the far west, Cagadai in Central Asia, and Ogodei and Tolui in 
Mongolia and northern China. The ruling clan and its subjects were to obey the ultimate authority of the great 
qa’an , although Ogodei, designated by Cinggis as his successor, had to wait until he was formally invested as 
great qa’an at a ceremonial assembly ( quriltai ). In the reign of Ogodei the Jin Dynasty in northern China was 
also conquered, and the Mongols ravaged Russia, Poland, Hungary, and Bulgaria in the west. 

In 1251 the supreme authority passed into the hands of the descendants of Tolui, who retained it ever after. 
With the conquest of Persia by Hiilegii in 1256, the system of the Mongol Empire was essentially completed: the 
great qa’an ruled in Mongolia and China, while the subordinate qa’ans (Joans) governed in Central Asia (the 
descendants of Cagadai and, occasionally, of Ogodei), Persia (the descendants of Hiilegii), and Eastern Europe 
(the descendants of Joci). With the adoption of a Chinese dynastic model (the Yuan Dynasty) in 1271 and 
settlement in China by Qubilai (who completed that country’s conquest in 1279), the great qa’an began to lose 
some support among the more traditionally-minded tribal leaders and the links between him and the 
subordinate qa’ans further west began to weaken. Civil war over possession of the great qa’anzte. in the 1250s 
and 1260s had also undermined the strength of the imperial system. Another factor in this development was the 
gradual (and sometimes incomplete) acculturation of the Mongol leaders to native cultures, which came to 
reflect the pre-existing divide between the Muslim west and the Buddhist and Confucian east. 

Although they made recourse to Chinese bureaucrats in the lower levels of the administration, and 
sometimes genuinely patronized Chinese culture, the Mongol rulers in the east failed (or did not seek to) bridge 
the gap between Mongol conquerors and Chinese subjects. As soon as dynastic strife weakened the Yuan court 
and economic problems caused popular discontent, Mongol rule in China collapsed. In 1368 the qa’an was 
forced to abandon Dadu (Beijing) and to flee to Mongolia, leaving China to the native Ming Dynasty. In 
Mongolia what the Chinese called the “Northern Yuan Dynasty” continued to rule into the 17 th century, but it 
does not seem to have succeeded in retaining cohesion among the Mongol tribes and their chieftains. This was 
partly due to the aggressive interventions of the Ming in the early 1400s, and to the growing power of non- 
Cinggisid leaders over major tribal confederacies such as the Oyirad (Western Mongols). Such leaders strove to 
become kingmakers or, on occasion, qa’ans themselves. The Cinggisids survived such challenges and the long 
reign of Batu-Mongke (Dayan Qa’an) might have promised a measure of recovery in the early 16 th century. 
However, his division of the inheritance among his several sons actually sealed the fate of the Mongols: the 
numerous chieftains now had little loyalty to the senior ruler. Subsequently the qa ’an based his authority almost 
exclusively on the important tribe of Caqar. The attempts of Lingdan (Qutugtu Qa’an) to reassert effective 
authority in Mongolia eventually brought him into conflict with the Manchu Qing Dynasty (at that point still 
called Later Jin), which forced him to retreat to Koke Na’ur (Qinghai), where he died in 1634. His son Erke- 
Qongqor surrendered to the Qing in 1635; he and his heirs were never formally installed as qa’ans , but retained 
control of the Caqar until eliminated by their Qing suzerains in 1675. The southeastern portion of Inner 
Mongolia was governed by the descendants of Batu-Mongke’s son Bars-Bolod. Among them, Altan Qa’an of the 
Turned overshadowed his brothers and cousins and repeatedly fought against Ming China in the second half of 
the 16 th century. This part of Inner Mongolia also submitted to the Qing Dynasty in 1636, and it has remained 
part of China ever since. 

Further north and west, the Qalqa tribes in Outer Mongolia were ruled by the descendants of Batu- 
Mongke’s younger son Geresenje. By 1655 most of the Qalqa princes adopted a friendly and submissive attitude 
towards the Qing emperors, who awarded the leaders their royal titles. The three original lines of Qalqa princes 
were the Jasagtu Qa’ans in the west, the Tiisiyetii Qa’ans in the north (and center), and the Secen Qa’ans in the 
east; in 1725 a fourth line was added, that of the Sayin Noyans, located between the Jasagtu and Tiisiyetii 
Qa’ans. When the Jungars overran Mongolia in the late 1680s, the Qalqa rulers definitively and completely 
submitted to Qing rule in 1691, ending the last vestiges of independent Mongol statehood and becoming a 
service nobility in this portion of the Qing Empire. However, a leading religious, cultural, and to some extent 
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political role among the Qalqas had passed to the office of chief Buddhist lama in the region, held by a series of 
incarnations titled jetsun dampa qutugtu (jibztmdamba qutugtu ) and bogda gegen. Amid the collapse of the Qing 
Dynasty in 1911, the eighth jetsun dampa qutugtu became the new qa’an of an independent state in Outer 
Mongolia, in spite of Chinese and Russian interventions; on his death in 1914, Mongolia became a republic. 

Starting with Qubilai, Mongol qa’ans emulated Cinggis Qa’an in adopting a throne name (in Qubilai’s case, 
Secen Qa’an); sometimes sources list only the original name or only the throne name, and there is no complete 
consistency as to which of the names is most commonly used in historiography; moreover titles could be added 
to personal and throne names alike. On the whole, except for Cinggis Qa’an, pre-modern Mongol rulers are 
generally known by their personal names. There is much variation in the spelling of Mongol names; the forms 
in the list below attempt to conform to those in the most authoritative Mongol chronicles, the Erdeni-yin Tobci 
of Sanang Secen, and the Altan Tobci. Rulers not formally installed as qa’an retained their princely titles like 
jinong (from Chinese qin wang), qungtayiji (hong taizi), tayiji (taizi ), and ong ( wang ). Non-Cinggisid leaders 
generally confined themselves to a set of lesser titles, like cingsang, qasqa , and tayisi (taishi). The formal 
installation of a qa’an required the convocation of a ceremonial assembly ( quriltai ), and therefore followed some 
time after the death of his predecessor, even if the succession had been predetermined and unopposed. The use 
of Chinese-type “era names” in the Yuan Dynasty also led to a potential chronological complication, as the first 
year of a ruler’s reign would usually begin in the calendar year following his actual accession. The chronology in 
the list below relies primarily on Chinese and Mongol sources. The precise chronology of the qa’ans ruling 
during the period 1450—1550 is especially confusing as the two sets of sources disagree; the arrangement 
presented here relies mainly on the Chinese records of the Ming Dynasty and largely follows Hambis (1969). 


1106—1117 
1117—1119 
1119—1141 
1141—1146 
1146—1148 
1148—1151 
1151—1159 
1160—1194 

1194-1307 
1307—1311 
1311 —1310 
1310—1313 
1313—1318 

1318 

1318— 1319 

1319 

1319- 1331 
1331 

1331—1370 

1370-1378 

1378—1388 

1388—1391 

1391-1399 


Rulers of Mongolia 

Cinggis Qa’an 1 ... son of Yisiigei Ba’atur 
(regency ofTolui, son of Cinggis Qa’an; died 1132) 

Ogodei Qa’an ... son of Cinggis Qa’an 

(regency ofToregene Qatun, widow of Ogodei Qa’an; died 1146) 

Giiyiig Qa’an ... son of Ogodei Qa’an and Toregene Qatun 
(regency of Ogul-Qaimis, widow of Giiyiig Qa’an; died 1151) 

Mongke Qa’an ... son ofTolui 

Qubilai, Secen Qa’an ... son ofTolui; Yuan huangdi of China 1171—1194 

— Arig-Boke ... son ofTolui; rival 1160—1164; abdicated, died 1166 

Temiir, Oljeitii Qa’an ... son of Cinggim, son of Qubilai; also China 

Qaisan, Kiiliik Qa’an ... son of Darmabala, brother of Temiir; also China 

Ayurbarwada, Buyantu Qa’an ... brother of Qaisan; also China 

Sidebala, Gegen Qa’an ... son of Ayurbarwada; also China 

Yesiin-Temiir Qa’an ... son of Kammala, brother of Temiir; also China 

Ragibag Qa’an ... son of Yesiin-Temiir; also China 

Tug-Temiir, Jayagatu Qa’an ... son of Qaisan; also China; abdicated 

Qosila, Qutugtu Qa’an ... son of Qaisan; also China 

Tug-Temiir, Jayagatu Qa’an ... restored; also China 

Rincenbal Qa’an ... son of Qosila; also China 

Togon-Temiir, Uqagatu Qa’an ... son of Qosila; China 1331—1368 

Ayusiridara, Biligtii Qa’an ... son of Togon-Temiir 

Toqiis-Temiir, Usaqal Qa’an ... son of Togon-Temiir 2 

Engke, Joriqtu Qa’an ... son of Toqiis-Temiir 

Elbek, Nigiilesiikci Qa’an ... son of Toqiis-Temiir 


1 Originally named Temiijin. 

2 Toqiis-Temiir is probably mistakenly given as the son of Ayusiridara in Chinese sources; an influential but not 
decisive reinterpretation argues that Toqiis-Temiir was the last qa’an descended from Qubilai: Okada (1984). 
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1 399— 1 402 
1402—1405 


1405 —1412 
1412—1416 


1416—1425 

1415-1438 

1438-1451 

1451 

1451-1455 

I 455 -I 4 66 

1466— 1467 

1467- 1471 


1471-1479 
1479 — 1 5 i6 

1516-1547 
I 547 -I 557 
I 5 57 -I 592 - 
1591—1603 
1603—1634 
1634—1641 
1641—1669 
1669—1675 


c.i 516—1541 
1542.-1572- 
1572--1576 


Giin-Temiir, Toqoqan Qa’an ... son of Elbek 

Uriik-Temiir Qa’an ... son of (?) Aqsaq Altai Noyan, son of Uriyangacin Mergen, son of 
Sabi Siremiin, son of Buraqai Secen, son of Gegen Qebenentii, son of Andu Sara 
Qalcaqu, son of Engke Sumir Tayiji, son of Joci Qasar, brother of Cinggis Qa’an 3 
Buyansir, Oljei-Temiir Qa’an ... son of Elbek 
Telbek Qa’an ... son of Buyansir 4 

— Esekii... son of Ugeci Qasqa, son of Qooqai-Dayu of Oyirad; married Samur Gonji, 
daughter of Elbek; rival 1415 —1435 

Oyiradai Qa’an ... pretended son of Telbek; son of Malik-Temiir, descendant of Yisiigei Ba’atur 5 
Atai Qa’an ... pretended son of Elbek; son of Uriik-Temiir; rival since 1411 
Toqtoga-Boke, Tayisong Qa’an ... son of Ajai, son of Qargucuq, son of Toqiis-Temiir 
Aqbarci jinong ... brother of Toqtoga-Boke 6 

Esen Tayisi... son of Togon Tayisi, son of Batula Cingsang (son of Qooqai-Dayu) of Oyirad 
by Samur Gonji, daughter of Elbek; qa’an 1454 
Markorgis, Ukektii Qa’an ... son of Toqtoga-Boke 
Molun Qa’an ... son of Toqtoga-Boke 

Moliqai Ong ... son of Mongke, son of Tabir, son of Josimu, son of Namanagtsa, son of Qulu, son 
of Nabcin Burn, son of Agu Galjagu, son of Engke-Toqiis, son of Mongke-Toqiis, son of 
Nomoqan Burn, son of Siqi, son of Mendu, son of Boke-Belgiitei, brother of Cinggis Qa’an 
Mandugul Qa’an ... brother of Aqbarci 

Batu-Mongke, Dayan Qa’an ... son of Bayan-Mongke Bolqu Jinong, son of Qargucuq, son 
of Aqbarci 

Bodi-Alaq Qa’an ... son of Toro-Bolod, son of Batu-Mongke 
Darayisun, Godeng Qa’an ... son of Bodi-Alaq 
Tiimen, Jasagtu Qa’an ... son of Darayisun 
Buyan, Secen Qa’an ... son of Tiimen 

Lingdan, Qutugtu Qa’an ... son ofMangqus Mergen Tayiji, son of Buyan 
Erke-Qongqor Jinong 7 ... son of Lingdan; Qing vassal 1635 
Abunai jinong ... son of Lingdan; Qing vassal; deposed, died 1675 
Burni jinong ... son of Abunai; Qing vassal 
(to Qing China 1675) 

Rulers of Ordos in Inner Mongolia 8 

Giin-Bilig, Mergen jinong ... son of Bars-Bolod, son of Batu-Mongke 
Noyandara jinong ... son of Giin-Bilig 
Buyan-Ba’atur jinong ... son of Noyandara 


3 If Uriik-Temiir can be identified with Aruq-Temiir, son of Aqsaq Altai Noyan; at any rate Uriik-Temiir was 
descended from either Arig-Boke or from one of Cinggis Qa’an’s brothers, either joci-Qasar or Temiige-Otcigin; 
he is omitted in most accounts. Chinese sources place in the period 1389—1405 a (Tatar?) usurper named 
Guilici, who might have been a secessionist prince, a kingmaker, or perhaps identical to known persons like 
Uriik-Temiir or the Oyirad chieftain Ugeci Qasqa. 

4 Alternately, Telbek is given as a descendant of Arig-Boke. 

5 Oyiradai Qa’an was descended from Arig-Boke or from one of Cinggis Qa’an’s brothers, either joci-Qasar or 
Temiige-Otcigin; he is omitted in most accounts. 

6 Never fully installed as qa’an. 

1 Also attested as Ajai-Qongqor; he and his successors were never formally installed as qa’an , but were recognized 
as jinong (qin wang) by the Qing Dynasty. 

8 Inner Mongolia (the designation reflects a Chinese perspective) is now part of China. 
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I 576—1614 
1614—1616 
1616—163 5 


C.l 516—1581 
1581—1585 
I 585 — 1607 
1607—163 5 


c.i 516—1548 


1548— c.i 560 
c.i 560— c.i 580 
c.i 580— C.l6l0 
C.l6l0— 165 I 
165 I—l66l 

l66l—l66l 

l66l—1669 
I 669 —1686 

1686— 1687 

1687— 1691 


1548-1554 
1 5 54-1 588 
I 588 —1636 
1636—1653 
1653 —1691 


1548-1595 

1 595-1604 

1604—1651 
1651—1685 
1685 —1687 
1687—1688 


Bosugtu jinong ... son of Buyan-Ba’atur 

Sereng, Erdeni Qungtayiji ... son of Bosugtu; abdicated 

Rincen, Secen jinong ... son of Bosugtu; submitted to Qing, died 1656 

(to Qing China 1635) 

Rulers of the Turned in Inner Mongolia 

Anda, Sayin-Gegen Qa’an, Altan Qa’an ... son of Bars-Bolod, son of Batu-Mongke 
Sengge, Diireng Qa’an ... son of Anda 
Ciiriike, Namudai-Secen Qa’an ... son of Sengge 

Bosugtu Qungtayiji ... son of ChaotH Tayiji, son of Ciiriike; submitted to Qing 
(to Qing China 1635) 

Ruler of the Qalqa in Outer Mongolia 

Geresenje, jalayir Qungtayiji... son of Batu-Mongke 

(division among the future jasagtu, Tiisiyetii, and Secen Qa’ans 1548) 

jasagtu Qa’ans of the Western Qalqa in Outer Mongolia 

Asiqai Darqan Qungtayiji ... son of Geresenje 

Buyandara Qungtayiji ... son of Asiqai Darqan 

Layiqur ... son of Buyandara 

Subandai, jasagtu Qa’an ... son of Layiqur 

Norbu, Bisireltii Qa’an ... son of Subandai; Qing vassal 1655 

Wangcug, Mergen Qa’an ... son of Norbu 

(to the Altan Qa’ans) 

Tsenggiin, jasagtu Qa’an ... son of Norbu 

Sara, jasagtu Qa’an ... son of Tsenggiin; jungar vassal 

Tsewang-jab, jasagtu Qa’an ... son of Tsenggiin; submitted to Qing 1691; died 1731 
(to Qing China 1691; to Mongolia 1911) 

Tiisiyetii Qa’ans of the Northern Qalqa in Outer Mongolia 

Nogonuqu Uijeng ... son of Geresenje 
Abatai, Sayin Qa’an ... son of Nogonuqu Uijeng 5 
Eriyekei, Mergen Qa’an ... son of Abatai 

Gombo-Dorji, Tiisiyetii Qa’an ... son of Eriyekei; abdicated, died 1655 

Caqun-Dorji, 10 Tiisiyetii Qa’an ... son of Gombo-Dorji; Qing vassal 1655; submitted, died 1698 
(to Qing China 1691; to Mongolia 1911) 

Secen Qa’ans of the Eastern Qalqa in Outer Mongolia 

Amin-Dural ... son of Geresenje 

Buyantu ... son of Amin-Dural 

Soloi, Secen Qa’an ... son of Buyantu 

Baba, Secen Qa’an ... son of Soloi; Qing vassal 1655 

Norbu, Secen Qa’an ... son of Baba 

Ildeng-Rabtan, Secen Qa’an ... son of Norbu 


5 Abatai’s brother Tiimenken-Kiindele was the ancestor of the Sayin-Noyans. 
10 Also called Wacir-Sayin Qa’an. 
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1688 — 1691 


1609 —1613 
1613 —1651 
1651—1686 
1686—1696 
1696—1703 


1639-1713 

1714-1758 

1758-1773 

1775-1813 

1815—1841 

1843—1848 

1850—1868 

1870—1914 


Omekei, Secen Qa’an ... son of Ildeng-Rabtan; submitted to Qing 1691; died 1709 
(to Qing China 1691; to Mongolia 1911) 

Altan-Qa’ans of the Western Qalqa in Tuwa 11 

Soloi, Ubasi Qungtayiji... son of Tiimendara, son of the Jasagtu Qa’an Asiqai Darqan 

Ombo, 12 Erdeni Qungtayiji... son of Soloi; abdicated, died 1659 

Rincen, Lobsang Tayiji... son of Ombo; deposed, died 1691 

Erdeni, Dayicin Tayiji... son of Ombo; Jungar vassal 

Sancin Sengge ... son of Erdeni 

(to thejungars 1703; to Qing China 1716; Russian protectorate 1914; to China 1910; 
independent 1911; to the Soviet Union 1944; to Russian Federation 1991) 

Chief lamas (jetsun dampa qutugtu)-, qa’an of independent Mongolia 1911 

Jetsun Dampa Qutugtu I (Ondor Gegen Janabajar, Lobsang Dambi Jaltsan Balsangbu) ... 

son of the Tiisiyetii Qa’an Gombo-Dorji; Qing vassal 1691 
Jetsun Dampa Qutugtu II (Lobsang Dambi Dongmi) ... son of Dondup-Dorji, son of Galdan- 
Dorji, son of the Tiisiyetii Qa’an Caqun-Dorji, brother of Jetsun Dampa Qutugtu I 
Jetsun Dampa Qutugtu III (Isi Dambi Nima) 

Jetsun Dampa Qutugtu IV (Lobsang Tubdan Wangcug) 

Jetsun Dampa Qutugtu V (Lobsang Tsiiltem Jigmed) 

Jetsun Dampa Qutugtu VI (Lobsang Baldan Damba) 

Jetsun Dampa Qutugtu VII (Agwang Coijin Wangcug Perenlai Jamtsu) 

Jetsun Dampa Qutugtu VIII, Bogda Qa’an (Agwang Lobsang Coijin Nima Danzin Wangcug 
Balsangbu) ... independent qa’an of Mongolia from 1911 
(republic 1914) 
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11 Tuwa (Tuva or Tyva) is now a republic within the Russian Federation. 

12 Also called Badma Erdeni Qungtayiji. 



